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include the parish clergymanand the churchwardens. The re-
ligious instruction was to be that of the Church of England,
and the children were to attend the parish church on Sunday.
Thus most of the control of the schools would be given to
the Established Church; but the scheme was a 'compre-
hensive' one, for a conscience clause made it possible for
nonconformist parents to withdraw their children from
catechism and attendance at church. Even so, dissenters
were hardly likely to accept a scheme which put the
management of the rate-aided education of the poor under
the control of the Church of England. The Government
offered concessions; but a vigorous opposition went on all
over the country and the Bill had to be withdrawn. Thus
a State system of education was postponed for nearly thirty
years.

The result did, however, tend to stimulate voluntary effort.
A new party arose, called the Voluntaryists and consisting
mainly of Congregationalists, Their tenets were that all
education must have a religious basis; that State inter-
ference in education is unwarrantable; and that the spread
of education must therefore depend on individual effort and
self-help. Freedom and competition, it was said, are the best
safeguards for improvement. This was, in fact, the doctrine
of free trade as applied to education. The Voluntaryists
raised funds and opened schools, of which there were 364
by 1851; not one of them was receiving any kind of State
or rate aid. But even among the nonconformists it began
soon to be realised that voluntaryism was a mistake. "The
voluntary principle is inapplicable in education, because it
is precisely those who need education most that are least
capable of demanding it, desiring it, or even conceiving it."1

We have already seen the noteworthy attempts which

1 Quoted from Edward Baines in Bitchenough, History of Elementary Education,
p. 86.